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L'iteal quietiste. Th. Ribot. Rev. Ph., XL, II, pp. 440-454. 

The author proposes to study the psychology of quietism, as an abnormal 
or pathological state in which there is a persistent tendency toward the dis- 
solution of the personality. All our inherent needs are summed up in the 
instinct of conservation, which is not an entity, but a group of tendencies. 
This tendency is very fundamental: why is it that some seek self-annihilation? 
The stages of the tendency to self-annihilation are: (1) renunciation of the 
world and of social and family life through the monastic life; (2) the solitary 
life of the hermit; (3) the condemnation of the physiological self (although this 
is not entirely essential to quietism); (4) the repudiation of the moral life. 
Quietism is not mysticism; the latter seeks a direct intuition of the eternal, the 
former seeks self-annihilation. Quietism is best expressed in the saying, 
attributed to Molinos: "II vaut mieux Ure assis, que debout, couche, que assis, 
endormi, que couche, mort, que endormi." It is denial of the will to live. It is 
an anomaly, a morbid pathological state. Depersonalization is very similar 
to quietism, and is a well-known state in which the subject lives as in a dream 
and in which external reality seems to have no hold on him. The causes of 
quietism are complex, but we may distinguish four: (1) Lack of either pro- 
duction or distribution of energy. But this cause is too general to explain 
quietism in particular. (2) A striving for the impersonal, the infinite, eternal, 
and absolute. Science can say nothing of the truth of the mystic's vision. 
There must be an intellectual element in quietism, an idea, which may be 
either religious or metaphysical, or even cosmological, as when astronomy 
makes us feel our nothingness. There must be an affective element also, which 
consists of a striving for motionless repose. (3) Weakness of the tendency for 
self-preservation. (4) Climatic and geographical conditions are significant as 
secondary causes. Thus the heat and blazing sun of India are contributing 
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factors in Hindu mysticism. Biologically, repose is a state of reparation, but 
the quietist exaggerates it into an ideal of life. From the purely psycho- 
logical point of view, quietism is a morbid pathological state, which contradicts 
our fundamental tendency to self-preservation. 

W. Curtis Swabey. 

Zur Psychologie der Metaphysik. Arthur Liebert, Kant-Studien, XXI, I, 

pp. 42-54- 

In attempting a scientific understanding of metaphysics two methods are 
available, the critical-systematic, which the author has used in another place 
(Vortrage der Kantgesettschaft, 10), and the psychological evolutionary, 
which deals not with the internal order of metaphysical systems, but with the 
subjective motivation of the metaphysical experience. A definition of meta- 
physics, however, must precede a study of its concrete structure. Meta- 
physics may be defined very generally as the attempt to reach a thinkable 
concept of the Absolute, and to refer to and derive from this Absolute all 
appearances. The psychology of metaphysics should be conceived, not from 
the standpoint of natural science, but as a constructive doctrine of human soul- 
life in different settings. Very much work remains to be done, especially by 
way of investigating the personal observations of artists, mystics, and relig- 
ionists on the particular circumstances in which they happened to find them- 
selves. Metaphysics is a matter of feeling and will as well as of intellect. 
Its final purpose is to symbolize life. Life and metaphysics work reciprocally 
on each other. In order to understand the metaphysical constructions of 
great men we must understand their feeling about life and the world. Meta- 
physics taken from the side of psychology represents a single inclusive value 
hypothesis. The normative concepts and judgments arising from this funda- 
mental hypothesis partake of the peculiar value content of the particular 
mind which creates them. Its fineness or crudity, its energy and its weakness 
are clearly displayed in them. But both the psychological investigation of meta- 
physic and the experience itself rest on an objective standard of valuation, 
— i. e., the concept of the Absolute, which gives to the experience its form and 
its law. It is an infinitely broad and characteristically indefinite experience, 
because of the problematical nature of the hypothesis. The innumerable 
longings, bright fictions and phantoms, intuitions mingled with rationally 
grounded insights which arise with the effort to grasp the Absolute are but 
witnesses to that tragic irrationality which mars our relation to the infinite and 
at the same time gives depth and value to the metaphysical experience. 

Marion D. Crane. 

L'IntellectuaUsme de Malebranche. E. Boutroux. Rev. de M£t., XXIII, I, 
pp. 27-36. 

The philosophy of Malebranche is thoroughly intellectualistic. Male- 
branche does not distinguish between essence and existence or reserve intel- 
ligibility for the former. He would not admit that any part of being remains 
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outside the realm of intelligence. Rather he holds that, although many 
things which we consider realities, such as the existence of the material world, 
the relation of thought and extension, the freedom of the will, moral and 
religious truths, cannot be reduced to mathematical certitude, they are never- 
theless intelligible; for reason has different degrees, and realities that from the 
point of view of the mathematical understanding are undemonstrable, conform 
themselves perfectly to a higher intelligence. Religion itself is, according to 
him, the most perfect evidence of rationality for an infinitely perfect reason. 
In short, the mathematical is not the only intelligence; reason has other modes 
of thinking and understanding analogous, but superior to, that of mathematical 
demonstration. Gertrude Q. Baker. 

L'objectimsme psychologique et la doctrine dualiste. H. Pieron. Rev. Phil., 
XLI, i, 61-72. 

The difference between physics and psychology is not that the former deals 
with phenomena from an objective point of view and the latter with the same 
phenomena from a subjective point of view. On the one hand, psychology, as 
the natural biological science of the behavior of living beings, has the same 
objective aim as physics, and attains the same degree of objectivity in its 
results as other branches of biology. Its method too, so far as 'experimental,' 
is as objective as that of any other science, and 'introspection' also, under 
certain conditions, yields objective results. On the other hand, since the mind, 
being unable to get outside of itself, knows only what takes place within itself, 
all known phenomena, whether of psychology or physics, are in a sense sub- 
jective. The real dualism in phenomena is not that which opposes physics 
and psychology, or matter and mind, but that between the subjective, in the 
sense of the particular, individual, concrete, complex, intimate, fugitive, unique, 
inexpressible real, and the objective, in the sense of the general, universal, 
abstractly simplified, communicable ideal, which exists sub specie aeterni, and 
can be schematized, fixed, or expressed in language, notation, equation, dia- 
gram or formula. This is the dualism of mysticism and intellectualism, or of 
art and science. Its basis is to be found in the memory. When the memory 
finds itself no longer able to retain in all their complexity and concrete detail 
its constantly increasing accumulations of particular, unique facts, certain 
general relations are abstracted, simplified, schematized, fixed in verbal or 
mathematical expression, and substituted for the real. This process of 
schematization is the beginning of science, whose purpose is the practical one 
of summing up the experience of the individual and the race in such a way 
that it can be more easily assimilated, retained, recalled, utilized, and taught 
to others. Because of this dualism, and because phenomena group themselves 
into a number of irreducible classes, there is no true unity of phenomena. 
Nevertheless, phenomena may be said to exhibit an unbroken continuity in 
that they can all be arranged in a hierarchy, ranging from the most subjective 
and unique to the most abstract and universal, according to the degree to which 
they are amenable to the scientific process of schematization or objectification. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 
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Phanomenologie, Psychologie, Erkenntnistheorie. Theodor Elsenhans. Kant- 

Studien, XX, 2-3, pp. 223^275. 

The phenomenology presented by Edmund Husserl and others in the Jahr- 
buch fur Philosophie und phanomenologische Forschung, has a peculiar bearing 
upon contemporary psychology. Phenomenology has distinguished itself 
from psychology by having a special terminology of its own. There are im- 
portant differences in matter, as well as form, between the two. Descriptive 
psychology has to do with the facts of experience as individual and related to a 
subject, but Phenomenology has to do with essences, in their universal char- 
acter. Phenomenology is the science of essences (Wesenswissenschaft). 
Although these essences aire apprehended as universals rather than particular 
facts, they are never-the-less apprehended directly, and formulated by a 
descriptive method. Phenomenology might be characterized as a descriptive 
science of the essences of pure experience. While the existence of these essences 
may be confirmed by reflection, they are given in a direct intuition (Wesen- 
serschauung). This mode of intuition is distinguished from historical forms in 
being descriptive, and in having as its object a pure given (reinen Gegeben- 
heiten). Phenomenology may be defined by comparing it with mathematics. 
Geometry, especially, has as its object, not the individual experience as such, 
but the universal element which is given in the experience. Phenomenology 
also disregards the merely individual, and seeks after the essences. The pure 
essence is there, we have only to see and report it. But while Phenomenology 
is descriptive, it must not be confused with descriptive psychology as usually 
understood. It might be identified with an improved psychology. Certainly 
phenomenology cannot separate itself entirely from empirical psychology, 
unless it is to become a Platonic metaphysics. Husserl's unfavorable comments 
on psychology have been upheld by psychologists of the school of Lipps, whose 
life work has been in the direction indicated by the phenomenological criticism. 
In the field of epistemology, Phenomenology also has important bearings, 
although it differentiates itself from theory of knowledge. Immediate in- 
tuition is said to be the source of truth, while mediated knowledge springs 
from and returns to intuition. There are two characteristic features in con- 
nection with this doctrine of truth: 'immediate evidence,' and 'freedom from 
presuppositions.' Immediate evidence suffers from the defect of being merely 
individual, so that judgment or assertion based upon it can be controverted 
upon the basis of another individual's immediate evidence. This difficulty 
largely vanishes, however, when we reinterpret such expressions as 'immediate 
evidence' in the light of the attitude of Phenomenology towards psychology. 
Psychology, as a philosophical working-over of a special field of fact, depends 
upon psychology, and is secondary to it. Husserl approaches closely to the 
position of Descartes, in making the solution of all doubt depend upon an 
immediate certainty. Biological concepts play a considerable part in the 
interpretation of the relation of man to the world, and these underlie the 
' empirico-critical principle of coordination,' — self-and-environment. The 
fundamental standpoint of Phenomenology is similar to that of Kant. For 
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Kant there is something given to thought: the raw material of sensation. 
Experience as an Urtatsache is the point of departure for the Kantian episte- 
mology. Similarly, Phenomenology begins with a pure given which might 
be called pre-scientific, or pre-epistemological. The stand-point involves a 
kind of realism, which might be called naive, or better, practical realism. 

D. T. Howard. 

A Study of Purpose. Howard C. Warren. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

XIII, i, pp. 5-26; 2, pp. 29-49; 3. PP- 57-73- 

Despite vigorous controversy between mechanists and vitalists, an adequate 
account of the nature of purpose has not yet been given, and empirical science 
of to-day needs greatly a thorough analysis of this concept. Genetically, the 
notion of purpose arose from a definite type of human experience; it seems 
fitting to begin a study of purpose with an analysis of the purposive conscious- 
ness. Closely related is the biological problem — to account, if possible, for 
the phylogenetic and ontogenetic rise of anticipatory reactions, and to deter- 
mine their scientific significance. Science also has to face the further problem 
of the trend of cosmic and terrestrial evolution. 

I. The Purposive Consciousness. — The peculiarity of the purposive ex- 
perience is that the representation of the situation precedes the presentation. 
An examination shows five factors, some of which enter into all purposive 
experiences, while others occur only in special cases. (1) The fundamental 
factor in every such experience is forethought — an idea of some future situation. 

(2) Assent distinguishes a purposive series from a sequence in which the idea 
is fortuitously fulfilled; this factor consists of kinesthetic and organic data. 

(3) In vivid and complex fore-thoughts, involving deliberation, a dynamic 
experience — the potency-feeling, based upon the kinesthetic sensations — ac- 
companies the assent, but does not guarantee actual fulfilment of the purpose. 

(4) The self-factor is always present; the explicit self-factor is based upon 
kinesthetic data. (5) The sense of fitness or of unfitness involves a correspon- 
dence or disparity between forethought and realization; this is both a judgment 
and a feeling. 

II. Purposive Activity in Organisms. — In biology the concept of purpose is 
founded upon a certain inversion of the usual temporal order of events— an 
inversion whose cause science has to investigate. In purposive activity, the 
fundamental factor, corresponding to forethought in the purposive conscious- 
ness, is preparation, or anticipation of a future situation. All the vital func- 
tions are anticipatory; the evolution of new species shows an anticipatory 
character. Two types of organic mechanism in animals serve especially to 
bring about anticipatory movements — the reflex mechanisms of the distant-re- 
ceptors and the central coSrdinating system, both physico-chemical structures. 
The real crux of anticipatory activity seems to lie in the growth processes, 
but the explanation of these as physico-chemical processes seems sufficient. 
Certain structures and functions promote life; natural selection establishes 
modes of behavior and lines of growth which possess a life value. The second 
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factor, fitness, is a judgment made by the scientist, his ultimate criterion being 
the prolongation of life; the scientist judges the fulfilment of a purposive act 
by its correspondence with a type. We get, not two alternatives but a series 
of degrees in fitness. The other three factors— adventitious accompaniments 
of forethought — are not elements of purposive behavior and growth. These 
factors, however, are largely responsible for the psycho-morphic view of instinct 
and intelligence, characterizing earlier biology. Purpose, then, is a real phe- 
nomenon of organic activity; at present it seems explicable mechanistically. 

III. The Rdle of Purpose in Nature. — In the inorganic world, it is difficult 
to discover a single indisputable example of anticipatory activity; though there 
does seem ground for extending the concept of fitness into the inorganic realm, 
the extension serves only to emphasize the mechanistic interpretation of 
purpose. When we consider the origin of the cosmos, we find no support for the 
older purposive interpretation; scientific evidence is against the assumption 
on which the entelechy theory rests, and without entelechy the very problem 
of origin vanishes. Finally, if we seek purpose in cosmic evolution, we find 
only the existence of a trend of some sort, to which the judgment of harmony is 
attached; though harmony may be only a broader conception of fitness, trend 
is not equivalent to anticipation: unless the meaning of purpose be greatly 
revised, it does not seem at present a fundamental category in the explanation 
of cosmic history. 

Ellen B. Armstrong. 

Le d&terminisme historique et I'idSalisme social dans "I'Esprit des Lois." G. 

Lanson. Rev. de Met., XXIII, I, pp. 177-202. 

Two opposed conceptions can be found in Montesquieu's Esprit des Lois. 
The first is historical determinism; the second is idealism, which emphasises 
the influence which man can exert on the course of events. The second is found 
in Montesquieu's Lettres Persanes, in which he insists on the ideal of wisdom, 
taste, liberality (honneteti), tolerance and benevolence. Montesquieu wrote 
his Esprit des Lois to improve the condition of mankind. His aim was not 
merely to explain how laws are made among diverse peoples, but also what 
must be done if the peoples are to endure and prosper. His book raises a 
strong but measured protest, in the name of reason and conscience, against 
certain violations of human rights. His aim was to reform society by in- 
structing those who rule as to what laws they should make and what use they 
should make of the old laws. The second conception, i. e., of historical de- 
terminism, is also to be found in the Esprit des Lois. He was not moved, like 
Montaigne, to find in the confused mass of diverse laws and customs evidence 
of the infirmity of human reason; he rather sought the law which underlies 
these diverse facts. He is always glad to discover a logical necessity in events. 
He saw in every law and institution the expression of some moral or physical 
cause. He explains so well, that he seems to. excuse. Thus he shows how 
gallantry, free morals, intrigue, flattery, distinction of castes, etc., are strictly 
bound up with the principle of monarchy. The Esprit des Lois was the most 
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extended and most penetrating attempt which had ever been made to disen- 
tangle the general causes which rule the life and revolutions of society, which 
make it slave or free, military or commercial, superstitious or tolerant, polyg- 
amous or monogamous, republican or monarchical. Many causes rule over 
men; climate, religion, laws, maxims of government, the examples of the past, 
custom and manners; taken together these form the general spirit. Over 
some nations some of these causes prevail, over others, others; the advance of 
civilization slowly gives the preponderance to moral causes. This general 
spirit of the nation (esprit general) leaves little to the choice or will of the 
individual. In the case of nations even great men can do little; neither the 
carelessness nor stupidity of a government will ruin a state if it ought to prosper ; 
nor can the genius of a king or a minister save it, if it ought to perish. Does, 
then, the Esprit des Lois teach passivity in regard to the destiny of society and 
the exclusive moral cultivation of the private individual? No, its whole spirit 
is opposed to this. Montesquieu recognized no contradiction between his- 
torical determinism and social idealism. He recognized a physical necessity 
and a moral necessity; the laws of the first are necessary relations which never 
fail to be realized, those of the second are also necessary relations, but, because 
of man's freedom, they may fail to be realized. Positive law is the outcome of 
both physical necessity and moral freedom. Because man is free, he may err; 
but he may also increase his knowledge and become more reasonable. An 
institution may be physically necessary, such as slavery, and yet be repugnant 
to reason. How does human action exert its influence in historical deter- 
minism? The individual, according to Montesquieu, is unable to do much. 
But social science and law can do much. The human will expresses itself in 
jaw; such law becomes the instrument of social progress, which consists in 
realizing in the world of facts the ideal necessities grasped by the human spirit. 
New law must be attached to the past, it must be related to other laws, to the 
history of the people, to the conditions of their life, to their customs and their 
general spirit. The art of making law consists in taking advantage of neces- 
sity, and utilizing determinism to the profit of idealism. One should observe 
how, in the Esprit des Lois, Montesquieu remolds the traditional institutions 
and customs of France with all the improvements his reason dictates. Mon- 
tesquieu was opposed to Machiavellism; he concerned himself with peoples, 
not with kings, with institutions, not with conquests and coups d'Stat. For 
him politics was the art of governing with success, not for the grandeur and 
glory of the Prince, but for the realization of an ideal of civilization founded on 
justice and humanity. Fenelon and Bossuet believed that the king could do 
everything. Before Montesquieu's time the attempt to rationalize society 
had not gone further than the declaration of the right of reason to organize 
society; it had not studied the means which give reason the power to enforce 
its right. Montesquieu illuminated this question. He was working in the 
spirit of Newton and Bacon. His works, however, show a certain haste and 
beautiful impatience in regard to the application of his thought. 

W. Curtis Swabey. 
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A Statement of Epistemological Dualism. A. K. Rogers. J. of Ph., Psy. and 

Sci. Meth., XIII, 7, pp. 169-181. 

The content of thought, as distinct from the object and from the psycho- 
logical existence of thought, is in the nature of an abstract and representative 
summing up of the qualities and relations of the object. The content is not 
to be confused with its psychological embodiment, for while psychological facts 
always occur in time, the content of thought, as an abstractuon, is timeless. 
The content of thought has been a source of confusion in philosophy, because 
of the tendency of philosophers to substitute the timeless and abstract content 
for actual reality. Even the neo-realists and pragmatists tend to fall into the 
error of substituting description for reality. But the content is only a part 
of the situation, which, when complete, includes the object and the pyscho- 
logical facts as well. Common-sense accepts the view that psychichal ex- 
perience is a fact in reality, and it regards a judgment as true or false according 
whether the content which is asserted of an object actually belongs to it, or 
not. Truth, from this view, consists in an agreement of our ideas with reality. 
The ordinary criticisms of dualism fail to take account of the distinctions which 
are actually experienced between an object and the idea of the object. A more 
subtle objection to common-sense dualism is that idea and reality are actually 
one thing, since in judgment there is no experience of separation between 
them. But the dualistic position results from reflection upon these situations, 
and in reflection a distinction is discovered between idea and object. There 
is no reason why philosophy should confine its attention to the primary 
judgment-situation. Dualism involves transcendence, and this is a mystery, 
apparently. A way out of the difficulty was suggested by James, who pointed 
out that an idea means an object which is to be reached through intervening 
experiences. The nature of meaning is to be found in that concrete experience 
of satisfied expectation in which it culminates. By knowing a thing is meant 
that this experience of fulfilment can be repeated. The object may be en- 
tirely transcendent, and still be meant, in the sense that if it were ever reached 
the feeling of expectation would be realized. 

D. T. Howard. 



